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cha Y °^> n9 * aiUi like success -— Budd Schulberg, “Th^Disen- 

The eyes were watery and hurt in the da?7i P 0 f the TV 
cameras. There was a twitch around the mouth, the gray suit 
swif !?y wrinkling, and as he stepped onto the platform 
before a thicket of microphones, William Manchester looked as 
if he wished none of it had ever happend. Before him in this 
cellar room of the Savoy Hotel were the assembled troops of 
sippmg iceless whisky, courteous and grave, like men 
talking to the father of a small boy run over by a truck Man- 
chester seemed to be looking for the exit. 

fie started this press conference, in Presidential style, reading 
a prepared set of remarks, seated at a table draped in red like 
martyrdom. He was a writer, he said, a vocation he assumed 
because I wanted to express myself ... to express myself behind 
closed doors ... Now I am here in the guise of a dumb beast 
soliciting compassion.” 

t-, ?? s ’^ e J lad read the British reviews of “The Death of a 
President T had thought Cyril Connolly would do his duty and 
he did . . (Connolly’s review in the Sunday Times was warm). 
He had read some of the others, “including the amusing if 
occasionally irresponsible Mr. Muggeridge.” (In the Observer, 
Malcolm Muggeridge called the book “intrinsically tedious” and 
a classic example of the pornography of power.” Otherwise he 
was pleased. Then he asked for questions, pointing out that only 
certain areas were closed to discussion, as a result of the court 
battle with the Kennedys. 

. “Whatever you might have heard,” he said, the pink fore- 
head beading with sweat, "I am a man of my word.” 

* * * 

One of the eight waiters moved through the crowd, removing 
empty glasses and someone rose to ask whether the book was 
anti-Johnson. 

“The almost unanimous reaction of the critics in the States” 
Manchester said, “was that Johnson came off well. I don’t know 

rV u 0nly T et him once: Wt 1 thi nk he be- 
haved himself . . . well . . . during that period.” 

He stopped to think before every answer, the lips moving 
nervously, as once again he went over the whole stale story of 
The Controversy. He had said it all so many times now, that 
the mouth moved like a puppet’s as the story of cuts revisions 
again ’ <£ meeting Jacqueline Kermedy Tn 
Hyanmsport that August, of Robert Kennedy’s “readers,” of Mrs 
Kennedy’s representatives. ’ • iV “ s * 

" I sav T ^ Kennedy at the Gridiron Club last month,” he said, 
and . w T e ^ a cordial conversation.” And then someone asked 
about Jam Garrison s investigation and he was saved from the 
details about his talk with Bobby. “This sideshow has been goto! 
on for two months,” he said of Garrison, “and there has been 
much smoke, but no sparks.” It sounded like a book review 

No, he felt no rancor towards Mrs. Kennedy. “She doesn’t like 

C sb P y , f f, h 'lrt m f e c. 0f , it than ath er wLian in ^ world! 
but she doesn’t hke it. She’s a very private person.” 

The reporters pressed on about financial details: Manchester 
dreamed e of haS PU ^ e< ^ down the biggest score any reporter ever 

Ne once more ran through the details and the sum of it was 
that he^ would receive between $300,000 and $400,000, after legal 
_ees and expenses, and the Kennedy Library could expect between 



$5,000,000 and $10,000,000. 

* * * 

The room was silent for a moment* and then, someone asked 
Presidency 1311 '* 68161 ' 00(11(1 Support Robert Kennedy for the 

t.m-P*? ma y * ou . nd evasi Ve,” he said, sounding evasive. “Bat 
X think it would be improper for me to' exploit my special position 
of trust and confidence to endorse any political figure. Robert 
figure^ ^ 8 Very dedicated ’ ™ telii 2ent, and courageous public 
; Yes, he thought the controversy had hurt the Kennedys but 
that book ’ in the long run - wouW not. He be- 
lieved the book would be around for a long time. 

^ ,‘R L° U ' d - th f book ’, y° u wm see that I use the American 

people as a kind of Greek chorus. Every American is in that 
book, on those days he always knows where he was. I hope, I had 
fTrafearsis” hop€ 11 wiU have a redeeming effect, that it will be 

* * * 

It did not at all seem to occur to Manchester that the death of 
redeeming - that the s P at e Of riots, mass 
murders, arbitrary violence and, in a strange way, the big war in 
Sv^o m + I ,'^ ere , trlg S. ered by the assassination, that the most 
ln S le t 5 m ? about rt was that America learned nothing from it 
all Manchester was then asked if he would write fee book at all 
if he had it to do over again. 

‘T don’t know,” he said. “The book had to be written . . I 

ag0ny ’ 1 knew that then - Remember, the man 
who died m Dallas was my friend.” 

^ a11 talk ’ and detail > and repetition. But feat 
h,ad ^ written a book about a murdered friend, 
and his own life would never again be fee same. 


